everyone, not just those who have been drinking. Drunkenness is only one of a number of impairments, including fatigue, absent-mindedness, illness, anger, or previous minor injuries, that can increase the danger in certain activities. If the world is made safer for people who have been drinking, it is made safer for everyone.
Changes in the Physical Environment
Accidents are a major cause of death in the United States. Approximately 100,000 people die each year as a result of accidents—about 1 in every 20 deaths. Many more people are left with serious injuries, some of which will impair them for the rest of their lives.
As noted in Chapter 3, roughly half of these 100,000 accidental deaths per year involve motor vehicles. But that leaves in excess of 50,000 deaths a year that are caused by other kinds of accidents—falls, fires, drownings, and so on. Limited studies have suggested that alcohol may be involved in as many—or more—of these deaths as in traffic accidents. This is a hard statistic to pin down, however, because blood alcohol measurements, which are routinely made after traffic accidents, are not as commonly made after other kinds of fatal accidents.
The most efficient physical devices now available for preventing accidental deaths are passive restraints in automobiles. If every automobile were equipped with airbags or automatic restraining belts, a substantial fraction of the people now killed in traffic accidents would be saved. Just how many people would be saved, and at what economic and social costs, have long been subjects of debate within government and the automobile industry.
Other environmental modifications could also have a significant effect on safety. An example is that of fires in homes caused by cigarettes and other smoking materials. According to James Mosher and Joseph Mottl of the University of California at Berkeley, residential fires caused by smoking "are surprisingly common in the United States." In 1978, according to the U.S. Fire Administration, some 70.000 smokine-related